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THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
AND THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Humane Sunday, April 15; Be Kind to Animals Week, April 16-21, 1934 


1934 PRICE 10 CENTS 
| | 
| 


FREE Write for 

BOOKLET NO. n-58-C 

on the practical re- 

moval of worms in 

Dogs of all breeds 
and ages. 


CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Lerge Roundworms and Hookworms 
Th easy-to-give worm_ treatment. 
a ie. For free booklet WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich 
Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products. — 


ure on page 37 of the new 
M gan Dennis poster for 


KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


April 15-21 


these should be displayed 
school-room in the land. 


One 
in every 


Americas Humane Education Society 
180 Lone wood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


All the Family Should Use 


Cuticura Taleum 


Ideal after Baby’s bath, to complete 
Mother’s toilet, after Father’s shave. 
. Price 25c. Sample free. 


Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 1OK, Malden, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gnvdertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Suppliss 


for Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 16-71 
and Humane Sunday, April 15, 1934 


For sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


The Great Cruelty, summary of Dr. Rowley’s address on humane slaughtering 


Our Dumb Animals, 1933, bound volume 

Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 
ber, 1929, 1931, and 1932, bound in 
-75 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 
attractive pictures and verses, six in 
the set .. 

Be Kind to Animals. Blotters, 6%4x3% 


$1.00 


$1.00 
$0.50 per 100 
About the Horse 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents; paper, 20 cts. 
The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 
by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley’s 
protest against this cruelty for fash- 

ion’s sake. Four illus., 4 

What Constitutes Cruelty, 


Free 
Francis H. 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pP., 5 cts., or. 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores ; 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 
.30 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ie oo 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 


Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .. $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says ........... 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus, ....... cloth, $0.45 
The Trial of the Birds, play ............ $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. ‘land2 50 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ....... oo 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............ i 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0. 4 per 100 
Surplus Cats .. 


The Cat in Literature ................. 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... — 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

The Strike at Shane’ S, “cloth, 30 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp.$1.00 per 100 
What is the Jack London Club? R 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of 

Jerry” 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 Dp. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. . 1.00 “ “ 


Leaflet, No. 6, Animals ................ 
Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Animals .......... : 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............ — 
Rules for the Care of Poultry .......... ee 


Please enclose remittance 


Humane Education 

The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

12 cents each; ten for 1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

15 cents each ; seven for °:.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 15 cts. ; seven for ° 1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


Humane Education—for Parents and 

An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., set 


“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ...... 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards 
The Humane Idea, Dr. 


Francis H. 


Rowley ..... cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers — (selections for 
school use), Sarah J. Eddy ......... cloth, 96 cts. 


Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 
Richardson, 32 pp. ....cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 10 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools ...... $2.00 per 100 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ....... eo. 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
.3 cts. each ; ten for 25 cts. 
Peleus of Fur and Feather, play 
3 cts. each ; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane. Day in Schools, with class-room 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 3 cts.each;1.50 “ “ 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 


for boys and girls, by Dr: Jefferson .. .50 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ............. 


Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 


A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... 
The Coming Education ................ 30 pI 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ......... Free 
American College Presidents and the 

American Humane Education Society . Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
ciety, or S. P. $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. ....... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy’ Pennant ........... 35 cts. 
Songs = Happy Life, with music, S. 


Songs of hae Life (56 pages, words 

Band’of Mercy Membership Card ...... = eis 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ......... : ew 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Best Humane Films! 
ON BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Made for the M. S. P. C. A. in 1933 by the University Film Foundation, showing the activities of the Angell 
Animal Hospital of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston, scenes at the Society’s Rest Farm for Horses, 
Methuen, and glimpses of the Society’s Animal Shelters. Two reels, 30 minutes. 


Bell OF ATRI 


Made for the American Humane Education Society some years ago, but still in great demand. 
State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm. is required 


Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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LL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONF 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 8, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 18, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The Oakland, California, City Council has 
banned guns for minors and all sling-shots 
are outlawed within its precincts. We im- 
agine the Latham Foundation should have 
credit for this. 


. 


A Bill is before the British Parliament to 
prohibit the trade in all British wild birds. 
If this bill becomes a law, no more British 
wild birds can lawfully be caught and ex- 
posed for sale. This would include all birds, 
no matter whence they come, so long as 
they are residents or visiting in Great 
Britain in a wild state. 


A cat named “Shade” received, recently, 
a medal awarded by the Latham Founda- 
tion for a remarkable act. Its mistress, 
alone in her house, was attacked by a tramp, 
when Shade, with the fury of a tiger, leaped 
upon the intruder, fastened himself about 
his neck and the tramp, frightened, fled 
from the house but only after a desperate 
struggle to free himself from the grip of 
the cat. 


A friend from Hollywood, California, 
writes us a bit of news which we think will 
also be news to many of our readers: 

It is not often that musicians deign to 
introduce an animal theme into their pro- 
grams. However, recently I heard Walter 
Damrosch and his orchestra give Franz 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, “St. Francis’ Ser- 
mon to the Birds” over the radio. Before 
that I did not know such a composition 
existed. 


The late King Feisal of Irak visited Paris 
at the time of the miscalled peace confer- 
ence in 1919. After looking over the great 
assemblage there of statesmen who were 
leading the world, he sagely likened a people 
to a camel train in the desert, each camel 
plodding along with its nose tied to the tail 
of the camel in front of it. 

“When you have overtaken 50 or 60 
camels,” said Feisal, “you come to the head 
of the train, and you find that the leader 
is a clever little donkey.” 

—Boston Globe 


A Last Plea for Waterfowl 


NDER this title, Irving Brant, treas- 

urer of the Emergency Conservation 
Committee, makes the startling statement 
that “overshooting and baiting, aided by 
drought, have brought the waterfowl to the 
verge of extermination.” In many sections 
the drying up of breeding places has caused 
the death of vast numbers. Overshooting 
and drought have been the chief causes of 
the vanishing flocks. Deaf to the warning of 
the U.. S. Biological Survey, the hunters 
have kept right on killing wherever there 
was a waterfowl to be found. Furthermore, 
the baiting of places to which this bird may 
be attracted for food has played a sad part 
in their destruction. Ducks, says Mr. Brant, 
cannot survive baiting. Tons of corn or 
other grains are dumped into shallow water 
or along waterfronts within easy reach of 
blinds where hunters hide. “That hoary 
truth,” says Mr. Brant, “‘Game’s_ best 
friend is the hunter’ was never more con- 
spicuously disproved than by the unwilling- 
ness of the organized sportsmen of America 
to face the logic of their own 1933 statistics 
on waterfowl disappearance.” Meanwhile 
the gun and ammunition companies which 
support the American Game Association re- 
fuse to admit the overshooting. The real 
sportsman is one thing. He may claim the 
respect of many who long since ceased to 
want to kill anything. The “game hog” is 
worthy only of contempt. 


An Appreciation 


Mr. E. F. Strickland, of Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, “student, philosopher and trav- 
eler,” writes, in an exceedingly interesting 
article, to The News Palladium of that city 
upon the general theme of kindness to ani- 
mals, and dogs in particular, his own 
dog “Laddie” being his constant companion: 

I was honored with the acquaintance of 
that noble man who for more than 40 years 
championed not only the cause of kindness 
to our dumb animal creation, but who with 
trenchant pen dared to bespeak and befriend 
their rights—Angell by name and nature. 
It is with reverence I think of and refer to 


George T. Angell, founder and for nearly 
half a century editor of the beautiful little 
journal, Our Dumb Animals, published in 
Boston by the Massachusetts Society for the 
prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
publication, let me say in passing, should be 
in every school and library in the land for 
a half hour’s reading every day; it would 
not only delight but instruct and truly edu- 
cate every boy and girl in the school. 


What a Business! 


We cannot vouch for the figures that fol- 
low but they seem to come from a trust- 
worthy source. Large slaughter-houses in 
this country number 1,600, besides innumer- 
able small local killing places. Four-footed 
animals killed for food number 120 millions, 
not including those butchered on farms and 
in small local butcheries. The average 
amount of meat eaten in the United States 
was 145 pounds in 1921, a decrease of about 
20 pounds per person since 1900. Europe’s 
average consumption is around 70 pounds 
per person, Great Britain’s average the 
highest, Italy’s the lowest; Japan’s con- 
sumption is 1.5 pounds per person for a 
year and 25 pounds of fish. In large sec- 
tions of the world practically no meat is 
eaten because of religious scruples. 


The Caged Bird 


Captain Roltigan, the English adviser 
on the treatment of foreign birds, says 
that of all the common parrots imported, 
at least from 70 per cent to 80 per cent die 
within a few weeks of arrival. The problem 
of the caged bird caught and brought from 
a foreign land or confined in a cage, no 
matter whence it came, is a serious one for 
all lovers of birds. Many of us do know 
that sometimes at least a canary in the 
home, loved almost as a member of the fam- 
ily and cared for with great affection, given 
much liberty, seems happy and contented. 
Still, the most of its hours are spent behind 
the bars of its cage. But shall we open the 
cage and let him free in the great outdoors? 
Alas, that would mean, in all probability, 
death swift and sure. 
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Toan Animal Dead in a Trap 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


What was your crime, 
punished so? 

Tortured, and left to die amid the snow; 

Parching with thirst, and, where the steel 
jaws pinch, 

Sinew and tendon freezing inch by inch, 

Till, with a final gasp of anguished breath, 

You were released from torture by kind 
death? 

Why did they kill you in this torturing 
trap? 

Milady said she’d like a sable wrap! 


that you were 


Milady’s smile was sweet, her face was fair. 
She had a wealth of other things to wear. 
Yet, for her whim, by torture you must die, 
So that a moment’s pleasure she might buy. 
Life was to you as precious as to her. 
Was it a crime you had such lovely fur? 
Agony, pain, and madness in a trap! 
“Isn’t milady lovely in her wrap?” 


An Effective Weapon 


ANY evidences that the Jack London 

Club is growing in numbers and influ- 
ence continue to reach us. Wherever its 
aims and objective are proclaimed and 
understood there is a ready response to the 
call to membership. We are in receipt of a 
long list of names from a recently formed 
unit in Cincinnati which decides at once to 
present a petition to all the local theaters and 
amusement centers, asking the managements 
not to book trained animal acts. This is a 
most effective procedure. It serves notice 
upon those directly responsible for the ex- 
ploiting of performing animals that such 
cruelty as is involved in their training 
and subsequent mistreatment will net be 
condoned or witnessed by those who know 
the truth. Remember that it was Jack Lon- 
don himself who said: “Show the manage- 
ment that such turns are unpopular, and 
in a day, in an instant, the management will 
cease catering such turns to its audiences.” 


Wayside Animal Prisoners 


OR the comfort of the writer of the fol- 

lowing letter to the Boston Post we 
want to say that for several years our So- 
ciety has sought legislation to stop the 
cruelty suffered by the wayside prisoner, 
but without success. We have a similar bill 
before the Massachusetts Legislature this 
year. 


Roadside Animal Prisoners 


“Dear Sir—I read your protest in All 
Sorts against keeping bears and other ani- 
mals prisoners at roadside filling stations 
and hot-dog stands, and I want to say that 
I agree with every word contained in the 
editorial against this practice which you re- 
printed from the Bridgton, (Me.) News and 
with the way you backed up this editor. 

“All last summer at a certain resort, a 
young bear was kept prisoner on a short 
length of chain in the blazing sun where he 
paced back and forth day after day in a 
small enclosure and must have suffered un- 
told agony. Part of the time, his pan of 
water was dry and empty, and I doubt if he 
got enough to eat. The sight of a bag of 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


peanuts would start him whining piteously. 
What had this dumb animal ever done to 
deserve such a sentence as that? 

“Your article headed ‘A Plea for Animal 
Prisoners’ is the first of its kind I have seen 
in any newspaper on this question and I 
hope it will kindle a feeling against such 
cruelty that will result in stopping the 
practice of keeping animals prisoners along 
the roadside not only in New England, but 
all over the country. I believe animal lovers 
everywhere will agree with you. 


Swampscott SD. 


“Old Jakie’”’ 


SILVERQUILL 


HEN and where the first horse be- 
came the servant of man will never 
be known; for, though it was a thrillingly 
important thing, the event has been lost 


THE SHEPHERD AND HIS PARTNER 


among the commonplace events of the past. 

Since that time this noble creature has 
been a more than vital part of human exist- 
ence. With his patient and powerful shoul- 
ders he has dragged the ploughs which 
have turned the fields of the world, and he 
has brought in the fruits of them to the 
garner for thousands of years. He has lev- 
eled the highways of the ages, over which 
the migrations of men have gone to the 
making of nations. He has moved the slain 
forests of the earth, and the riven rocks of 
all the quarries, of which the cities buried 
and abiding were made. 

On his graceful, bounding body the arm- 
ies of patriotism and right have charged 
to victory in the tragic battles of wars; and 
he has carried the heroes of all time at the 
heads of their triumphant legions in every 
grand review. Governments and seats of 
power have been preserved by the fleetness 
of his limbs, while no frontier could ever 
have been won without him; and he has 
shared the pain, the sweat, the labor of 
the world’s millions since the morning stars 
were young. On all the tables of the world; 
in the walls and pavements of our fairest 
palaces; set in every gleaming arch; mixed 
with the crimson cement of every city 
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street, and wrought into the robes of > cas. 
ant, prince and king, is the unrequited :oj] 
the wide-nostriled agony of the horse. ; 

The animal in the picture is “Old Jz ie,” 
a decidedly important part in the equip .ent 
of the great Dixie Sheep Company o: the 
far West. For half a score of years <his 
patient, faithful old servant has carr j a 
fourth of a hundred herders tens of 
sands of miles in steady succession, ver 
countless hills and valleys, and has h: iped 
preserve approximately two million do!iars’ 
worth of perishable property in that :ime, 
And yet, aside from a little grain now and 
then, he has never had a pay-day, a vaca- 
tion, nor any reward for his services. 

The man in the picture is Mr. Frank 
Rose, and between him and Old Jakie there 
is a very tender bond of affection. In the 
day time, when the herder may lie down in 
the shadow of a juniper to rest; or in the 
night when the man is asleep; the old horse 
will come and touch him with his nose to 
see if everything is all right. 

When asked about the comradeship exist- 
ing between them, the shepherd’s eyes grew 
dim as he answered: 

“Old Jakie and I are mighty good friends. 
He has carried me over the mountains for 
a long time; and he never leaves me very 
far, and just seems to know everything I 
say to him. He is getting old now, and I 
want to buy him, and take good care of him 
till he dies. For, you understand, lonely 
men like me must have something to love.” 


An Editorial Worth Reading 


HE example of the Worcester Evening 

Gazette by its recent editorial on dock- 
ing and setting up horses’ tails might well 
be followed by thousands of other papers in 
the land: 


Where Horses Are Abused 


Fashion is the poorest possible excuse for 
doing a cruel and stupid thing. And the 
practice of setting up the tails of saddle 
horses has no other excuse than fashion. 
Horsemen may follow any style they please 
in their personal apparel. If they happen 
tc look ridiculous, no harm is done. 

If they merely made their horses look 
absurd, there would be no harm in that. 
People who care more for a horse than they 
do for a silly fashion might complain that 
it was unkind to mar the beauty of a splen- 
did animal by docking its tail. But that 
kind of feeling for animals is rare. 

Nearly everyone, however, resents the 
cruel treatment of animals. And the process 
of setting-up requires cutting the strong 
flexor muscles on each side of the tail. This 
is a cruel business. And, when the tail is 
reduced to a useless stump, the horse is 
deprived of a ready protection against flies. 

To the credit of intelligent horsemen, it 
should be said that many of them are openly 
opposed to the practice. They haven’t yet 
found a way to abolish it. And here the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is trying to help them. 

A man caught maiming a horse in this 
manner might perhaps be prosecuted. But 
if the state forbids the exhibition of horses 
thus mutilated, the law would pretty surely 
put an end to the practice. The Society is 
working for such a law, and the Legislature 
ought to pass it. 
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Be Kind to Animals Week, April 16—21 
Humane Sunday, April 15, 1934 


Prizes for Best Cartoons 


‘HE American Humane Education So- 

ciety will give $50 cash as a first prize, 

and $25 cash as a second prize, to the artist 

whose cartoons illustrating kindness to ani- 

mals, published in any periodical between 

now and May 15, 1934, are judged the best 
of all submitted. 

It is urged that so far as possible the 
cartoons be published during Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 16-21, and Humane 
Sunday, April 15. 

Copies of the newspaper or magazine con- 
taining the cartoon, showing date of publi- 
cation, with the name and address of the 
cartoonist plainly written on the margin, 
should be addressed to American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., to reach the office not later 
than June 1, 1934. 

The result of the contest will be published 
in Our Dumb Animals for July, 1934, and 
payment will be made to the winning car- 
toonists not later than June 10. 

It is hoped that our friends everywhere 
will communicate with their local news- 
paper managers, or any cartoonists they 
happen to know, and urge participation in 
this contest. 


New Humane Day Exercises 


N entirely new pamphlet of suggestive 

exercises and helps for the observance 
of Humane Day in schools, will be offered 
free by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. to all 
teachers in public schools of the state for 
use in elementary grades. In Boston Hu- 
mane Day will be observed Friday, April 
13, because of vacation during Be Kind to 
Animals Week. It is suggested that the 
following Friday, April 20, be observed 
wherever convenient. 

To teachers, humane societies, and others 
outside of Massachusetts who may wish to 
make use of this pamphlet of eight pages, 
copies are priced at two cents each in any 
quantity. Samples free upon application to 
the Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


Hints for Humane Sunday 


A new leaflet with the above title has just 
been issued by the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, with suggestions to ministers 
and others who may be interested in ob- 
serving Humane Sunday, April 15. It con- 
tains appropriate quotations from a number 
of distinguished clergymen and laymen of 
various faiths. This may be used with “A 
Festival of Tender Mercies” (a vesper ser- 
vice). Each leaflet consists of two pages 
of text, with no printing on the reverse 
side so the passages may be clipped and 
distributed. The price of the “Festival” is 
50 cents per hundred copies, and of the 
“Hints” 75 cents per hundred copies. 

Samples free. Address, Secretary, 180 
Lengwood Avenue, Boston. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Twentieth Annual ‘‘Week”’ 


HE coming Be Kind to Animals Week 

will be the twentieth to be observed, 
as it was first inaugurated in the spring of 
1915. This is a distinctively American in- 
stitution. The idea of having an entire 
secular week set aside and officially pro- 
claimed as a time for giving thought to our 
duties toward the sub-human races origi- 
nated in the mind of the late Henry F. 
Lewith of Charleston, S. C. This sugges- 
tion, with a plan for an annual Humane 
Sunday, won the approval of the American 
Humane Association, and local organizations 
everywhere were quick to adopt the motto, 
Be Kind to Animals. 

Many celebrations of the week, in great 
variety, have been carried out. Governors 
of several states, mayors of many cities 
have officially proclaimed Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week and Humane Sunday. Every 
Governor of Massachusetts, beginning with 
Governor McCall in 1918 and including the 
late President Coolidge, has issued such a 
Proclamation. A leading feature has been 
the campaign of press publicity. Prominent 
editorials and news stories of kindness to 
animals have appeared in some of our great- 
est journals, while many country news- 
papers have devoted liberal space to the 
objects of the Week. But, doubtless, the most 
far-reaching effects of the Be Kind to Ani- 
mals agitation have come from the school- 
room, where vigorous efforts are made by 
nearly all the leading humane societies of 
the country to reach the pupils with talks 
and the exhibition of pictures. Many com- 
munities have annual poster contests such 
as that being conducted now by the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. 


New Poster for 1934 


HIS is a reproduction of the 
new poster, in colors, 17 x 
22 inches, designed by Morgan 


Dennis especially for the Na- 
tional Be Kind to Animals 
Week. These should be used 
freely by humane societies and 


individuals, as schools, churches, 

and other institutions will be 

glad to have them on display. 

Note that there are no dates on 

the poster—it is good for every 

day in the year. Copies bear- 
ing the imprint of the American 

Humane Education Society, 180 

Longwood Avenue, Boston, are 

for sale at these prices, post- 

paid: Single 10 cts., three for 

25 cts., eight for 50 cts., twenty 

for $1, seventy for $3, 125 for 

$5, and may be ordered from the 

Society. Orders for larger quan- 

tities, however, and all orders 

requiring special imprints, 
should be sent to the American 

Humane Association, 80 Howard 

Street, Albany, N. Y. 

For First and Second Grades 
HIS year the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society is offering a booklet of 

48 pages which has been prepared especially 

with a view to the needs of teachers in first 

and second grades. It is compiled by Miss 

Lucia Fessenden Gilbert, who has had long 

experience both as a teacher and as a school 

lecturer in the humane cause. “An Early 

Start to Kindness,” with numerous illustra- 

tions of animals and birds, will fill a real 

demand for lessons on kindness to animals 
so simply phrased that even the youngest 
pupil can grasp the meaning. 

This is what the Superintendent of 
Schools of Atlanta, Ga., in a letter addressed 
to our field worker in that state, writes: 

January 11, 1934 

My dear Mrs. Weathersbee: 

I have carefully examined the copy of 
“An Early Start to Kindness” which you 
left in my office several days ago. If you 
have sufficient copies, I should be glad to 
secure one for each of our first and second 
grade teachers. 

I appreciate very much the good work 
you are doing for Humane Education. 
Cordially yours, 

(Signed) A. SUTTON 
Superintendent of Schools 


Single copies of the above-named pam- 
phlet are offered at 10 cents, postpaid any- 
where. Slight discount on large orders. 
Address, Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Any broad-minded person knows that 
being kind to animals contributes to the 
general betterment of the community. 
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Birds Recognize the Human 


Touch 


CARLETON A. SCHEINERT 


T was drizzling as I looked-out the door. 
And, a little in front of the house, was a 
peculiar looking bird. Fat, gray-feathered, 
but lacking any tail! Going out to see 
closer, the little fellow hopped off, losing 


BABY MOCKING-BIRD 


his balance as he did so. A baby mocking- 
bird, evidently strayed from the nest. For 
there was no adult around, nor did one come 
searching. Mother was away and the child 
would play! 

Picking the little fat bundle of feathers 

up, I brought him into the house. But what 
was I to do with him? I could not feed him 
“in the manner to which he was accus- 
tomed”! I tried to perch him on the edge 
of a box. Toppled over! So we tried again. 
And when he had learned this first lesson 
of perching, I got out the camera, set it up, 
focused on where he would be balanced. 
Then started him on his lesson again, mak- 
ing the exposure as he was precariously 
steadying himself! 
Then I put the little fellow—we were 
quite friendly now—in the lower branches 
of a small tree, and watched. There mother 
found him, and what a calling back and 
forth there was! Within two hours he had 
learned enough about flying to go home. 

Today this bird still frequents the house, 
acts as if he owns the place. Every night 
at sunset, he perches on a branch near the 
door, before going home, giving us a “good 
night.” Early morning, and he is back 
again for several more visits during the 
day. His tail is longer than his body now, 
pointing up to the sky. 

Almost tame, he makes me wonder if he 
doesn’t remember our earlier meeting. 
Surely birds recognize the human—and 
humane-——touch. 


“What’s your idea of civilization?” the 
Prince of Wales was asked. 

“It’s a good idea,” replied the Prince. 
“Somebody ought to start it.” 
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Indians as Animal Lovers 
JAMES ATHOL 


ECAUSE the old-time Indians de- 

pended so largely on the destruction 
of wild animals for their very existence, the 
Red Man has been pictured by most white 
people as an implacable foe to animal life. 
Having had ample occasion to observe In- 
dians minutely, I find that this idea is un- 
tenable. 

Some of the tenderest acts toward de- 
defenseless animals I ever witnessed were 
performed by Indians. Having been in close 
contact with nature for untold centuries. 
These men of the woodlands and the plains 
know animals as no other folk; and that 
knowledge brings respect for feelings, and 
a love for their animal associates more 
than one would think. 

I have known of certain Indians to boast 
that they never took an animal’s life wan- 
tonly. Some are proud of the fact that 
they never owned a gun. And no wonder! 
It is a thing to feel a genuine pride in. 

Indians are great lovers of pets. In 
boarding-schools, where dogs and cats can- 
not be conveniently kept, they will care for 
rats or mice and even snakes. Strange as 
it may seem, I have seen Red Men go out 
of their way in order to avoid the crushing 
of an insect. 


A Wounded Robin 
(A Young Lad’s Story) 


NE day as I was passing by a robin’s 

nest in the woods I heard the young 
ones screaming. I approached the nest to 
see what was the matter and at the bottom 
of the tree I saw a mother robin who was 
dying. I looked her over and I saw that the 
mother robin had been shot by a 22-caliber 
slug and it didn’t kill her instantly. 

There were four little robins in the nest 
and they were hungry so I dug for worms 
and I gave the worms to those poor little 
fellows, and every day afterwards I brought 
them something to eat, but the saddest part 
was that the mother robin died. 

Now, you parents who let your children 
go hunting with a gun, how would you like 
it if they would shoot you and you would 
be near them and hear them crying because 
they are hungry and you couldn’t give them 
anything to eat and you would know that 
you would die soon and leave your sweety 
ones alone. I suppose you wouldn’t like it 
and the same is true for the birds; they 
don’t like that, too. 

So please look out for that and try to do 
your part in trying to protect the poor ani- 
mals and God will reward you in heaven, 
I’m sure. 

PHILIP BLANCHETTE 
(Sixteen years old) 
Eagle Lake, Maine 


Dangerous Cognomen 


Miss T. N. M. writes: “My niece Marion, 
aged 4, is nicknamed ‘Peanuts’ because of 
her fondness for them. While visiting the 
z00, aS we approached the elephants’ quar- 
ters, the child pulled me down so that she 
could whisper in my ear. ‘Auntie,’ she said 
in a frightful tone, ‘don’t call me “Peanuts” 
here, just call me Marion.’ ” 

—Boston Transcript 


Mar. ‘934 


The Horned Lark Soa:s 
and Sings 


NEVIN O. WINTER 


HE horned lark is distinctively © bird 

of the open spaces; or the prairi - and 
even of the desert. It seems to pref: dry, 
sandy, soil, where there is a choice, «dno 
bird enjoys a dust bath more. I do: }t if 
it was very often seen in the eastern ~:ates 
until the timber largely disappeared. But 
now in many communities, includine my 
own, it is quite common and most we:come. 


PRAIRIE HORNED LARK 


It is a terrestrial bird, seldom perching 
higher than a fence. It always stands very 
upright and looks you right in the eye as 
though unafraid and unashamed. It walks 
with stately tread, putting one foot sedately 
before the other. No hopping for the horned 
lark. Such a gait is too undignified. 

Another thing that endears the horned 
lark to me is that he remains with us 
throughout the year; not usually the same 
individuals, but the average observer would 
never notice the difference between the sum- 
mer and winter visitors. The summer resi- 
dents are known as prairie horned larks, 
but they are succeeded, as cold weather 
approaches, by northern birds that have 
nested in Labrador and about Hudson Bay, 
a region we would consider rather inhospit- 
able. They are a little more brilliant in 
coloring and a trifle larger than the local 
nesters. When the wintry winds blow and 
the ground is covered with snow, we will 
see these pretty songsters, not much larger 
than the largest sparrows, patiently search- 
ing for weed seeds or other food and occa- 
sionally raising their voices in song. At 
this season they are usually in large flocks, 
sometimes mingling with snowflakes and 
longspurs. Such mixed flocks never fail to 
thrill the bird lover, because they are so 
industrious and so joyful. 

The northern larks do not stay with us 
long and the summer residents do not re- 
main away many weeks. They come back 
early with the bluebirds, meadowlarks and 
red-winged blackbirds. And, by the way, 
they must not be confused with the meadow- 
larks, although each has a yellow throat 
and black band across it, for the meadow- 
lark is a member of the blackbird family, 
a cousin of the red-wing and the oriole. 


A righteous man regardeth the life of 
his beast, but the tender mercies of the 
Prov. 12;10 


wicked are cruel. 
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Spring Comes to the Pastures 
JULIA VAN DER VEER 


Sp: ing comes to the pastures with lambs in 
her arms, 
‘Vith calves and colts to play in the sun, 
With new green grass for the hungry 
mothers, 
ind soft-voiced nights when the days ave 
done. 


Spring comes in sorrow, for spring is a 
woman, 


in the warm sweet rains I have heard 
her cry— 

Would you have her be gay, and not griev- 
ing at all 


For the lambs and the calves that soon 
are to die? 


Catalo—a New Animal 
JAMES MONTAGNES 


HIRTY strange animals roam on pas- 

ture near Wainwright, Alberta. Nei- 
ther domestic cattle, nor buffalo, the new 
cattle are a mixture of these two animal 
species. Their name combines that of the 
original species. The catalo has been de- 
veloped after many years of experimenting 
by the scientists of the Canadian govern- 
ment. 

The catalo, which resembles both the 
buffalo and cattle ancestors, was developed 
to provide a sturdy type of cattle for 
farmers opening up the northern agricul- 
tural districts of the Canadian West. Or- 
dinary cattle could not stand the cold, nor 
find their own forage in winter. Buffalo, on 
the other hand, can live even in the North- 
west Territories and forage in winter. The 
cross breeding of the two species was 
started a few years ago. 

Difficulties were encountered, and it was 
necessary to find an intermediary animal, 
as the resultant animal from buffalo and 
cattle often died at birth. In distant Siberia 
was located the yak. Cross-breeding be- 
tween domestic cattle and yak, and the 
hybrid from this union with the buffalo has 
been successful, and today the catalo is 
thriving on the western plains. 

The catalo has a hide which is similar to 
that of the buffalo, heavy thick hair and 
durable, making a warm cover. Those who 
have had a chance to try catalo meat say 
that it has all the meat qualities of beef 
cattle. The catalo carries a greater percent- 
age of flesh on its back, just as the buffalo 
does. 


When enough of the ; 
animals have been pro- | 
duced at the experi- 
mental station they will 
be sent to various farms 
in the northern fringes 
of the western prov- 
inces where they can 
be reasonably expected 
to play the same role 
on these _ northern 
farms that cattle play 
on all farms on the con- 
tinent, supplying milk 
and meat, and to make 
up for the loss of the 
great buffalo herds of 
the past that were so 
wantonly sacrificed. 
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Do Animals Reason? 


Extracts from an address by F. W. FITZSIMONS, 


AN knows that one day he will die 

—or rather the time will arrive, 

soon or late, when he will be com- 
pelled to vacate his body of mortal flesh. 
No lower animal knows, or even faintly 
realizes, that death of the physical body 
is inevitable; or that individual life con- 
tinues to function in other worlds of higher 
vibration. 

But, nevertheless, animals do reason, and 
plan their lives accordingly. A common rat 
sees one of its kind caught in a trap; or 
killed by poison. The others, by a process 
of reason, connect the traps and food with 
danger and avoid them. They do more. The 
knowledge is passed on to their progeny. 
True, some of the latter are foolish enough 
to pay no heed to the warnings of their 
forbears. We see this going on around us 
every day with our own species, only more 
extensively than with the rat. In this re- 
spect our intelligence is less than that of a 
rat. 

In the early days of South Africa’s colon- 
ization by the white race, the wily jackal 
was, comparatively, easily poisoned or other- 
wise killed. Today it takes a very clever-wit- 
ted man to encompass its destruction. With 
all our much-vaunted intellect, the rat and 
the jackal hold their own against us. Does 
the jackal avoid our poisons and traps by in- 
stinct? By no means. By experience it 
gained knowledge; and counter-measures 
were put into operation. In warfare we do 
likewise. 

Innumerable instances of reasoning in 
wild animals could be cited, especially 
among the man-like (anthropoid) apes, 
baboons and monkeys. An ourang-outang in 
a zoo made a skeleton key out of a bit of 
wire, picked the lock of its cage and escaped. 
A photograph of the incident, along with 
details, may be seen in the monkey room of 
the local museum. The elephant, too, is al- 
most human in its reasoning powers. Yes, 
indeed! Much more human than a few mil- 
lions of the human race. We can readily 
realize the object of the evolution of the 
reasoning brain center. The main purpose 
of the laws of evolution are to develop in- 
telligence—reason. When highly unfolded 
it gives Man free will and insight into the 
future. But how arose instinct? It is as 
the poles apart from reason. We may argue 
that it was developed by the ancestors of 
beast, bird, reptile, fish and insect doing the 
same things in the same way for untold 


THE CATALO IS PART BUFFALO, PART COW 


Director, Port Elizabeth Museum, South Africa 


generations. But this can be countered by 
asking who taught the first ancestor of the 
duck to swim, the squirrel to store up food 
for the winter, the beaver to build a dam 
and winter quarters, the bird to build a 
nest, and the Bombardier beetle to shoot 
poison gas into its enemy’s face? 

Who or what made the angler fish grow 
a fishing rod out of the top of its head, and 
a bit of appetizing bait on the end of it? 
Who gave it a duplicate fishing rod? How 
did it learn to get a good dinner by worm- 
ing its body deep into the gray ooze of the 
ocean’s bottom and then making an earth- 
quake? It knows full well that the ooze is 
full of tiny crustaceans of which fishes are 
especially fond. While these fishes are 
greedily devouring their prey the angler is 
busy feeding on the fish in the murky water. 
Who taught it to make a cave of its huge 
mouth for the enticement of other denizens 
of the ocean on which it preys? To make its 
body resemble a rock it grows seaweed-like 
processes of skin on its body, and it turns 
the color of its temporary environment. 

Has all this come about by chance; or 
mutation, as zoologists term it? Such an 
explanation does violence to one’s reason; 
and yet large numbers of scientists, some 
eminent in their profession, hold fast to 
this theory because they will not admit that 
life has a spiritual basis. They seek to find 
a physical explanation to all the phenomena 
of nature. 

There is design, a definite plan in all 
forms of life, animate and inanimate. There 
is no such thing as chance except an occa- 
sional freak or mutation which does not 


perpetuate itself or become a species. 


Life on earth was created from simple, 
formless, single cell creatures by the slow, 
but very sure, process we term evolution. 
Back of this there are laws, and all forms 
of life and their unfoldment conform to 
those laws. Does a machine drive itself, or 
a ship steer its own way across the oceans? 
No; there are trained master minds in 
operation, else chaos would ensue. So, too, 
it is with Nature’s laws. But the Master 
Minds are not on earth. 


Our Representative in 
Florida 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety of Boston has recently appointed the 
Rev. R. E. Griffith of De Land, Florida, as 
its field representative in that State. Mr. 
Griffith has held pastorates in Massachu- 
setts for a number of years and is well 
known for his work on behalf of animals. 
In his writings and sermons he has given 
frequent expression to his ardent interest 
in the humane treatment of animals and 
the promotion of humane education. 

I am opposed in prftnciple to killing 
animals. I wouldn’t have the heart to kill 
anything. I am hoping for the day when 
life will be regarded so sacred that nobody 
will go to war. Let’s cultivate kindness to 
animals, and then we will refrain from 
taking their lives, even for the purposes 
of gaining nourishment. 

GEN. UMBERTO NOBILE 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, ner verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the bettter. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Walter B. Pope 


N the death of Mr. Pope, which occurred 

February 4th last, the Mass. S. P. C. A. 
lost a friend who had given to it many years 
of faithful and unselfish service. Years 
ago, having retired from a successful busi- 
ness as a lumber merchant and always a 
lover of animals, he gladly offered his ser- 
vices as one of the Society’s agents, refus- 
ing any compensation and for something 
like twenty years gave his time, his strength 
and his money to its work. In the earlier 
part of his service he was particularly in- 
terested in the welfare of the animals ar- 
riving at the stock-yards and abattoirs. 
Often from dawn till dark, through all sorts 
of weather he could be found at Brighton 
inspecting the incoming cattle, sheep and 
swine trains, and cattlemen and railroad 
employees seldom failed to follow his direc- 
tions for they knew it was only fair play 
and justice he wanted for the animals. For 
years, also, his automobile was at the ser- 
vice of the Society and no trip was too long 
for him to make when there came a com- 
plaint of cruelty. A wise, keen business man 
he gave us of his best and we gratefully 
record our debt to him. 


Orphan Hero Honored 


The memory of Roscoe Hobart, a 16-year- 
old youth who made heroic efforts to save 
the lives of horses, cattle and chickens in 
a burning barn and lost his own as a re- 
sult, was honored recently by the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. 

A medal fittingly inscribed was presented 
to the Onondaga, N. Y., Orphans’ Home 
where the young hero had lived before 
going to work upon the farm. In the pres- 
ence of his former companions at the Home 
Rev. Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, pastor 
of May Memorial Unitarian church spoke 
these words: 

“One of those who lived and played with 
you is being honored, honored in death be- 
cause there was in him the spirit of kind- 
ness and humaneness and the spirit of 
sacrifice, not for humans alone, but also for 
dumb animals.” 

Remember Be Kind to Animals Week, 
April 16-21, and Humane Sunday, April 15, 
1934. 
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Charles S. Murphy 


MONG the most helpful friends we have 

had in our efforts at legislation that 
will stop the showing of horses with docked 
or set-up tails in this state is Charles S. 
Murphy, a well-known lawyer of Worcester, 
whose picture we are glad to show our 
readers. Not only has he distributed sev- 
eral thousands of our leaflets, “The Shame 
of It,” but he has given us two broadcasts 
at his own expense and arranged to have 
the story of our campaign circulated 
through the schools of Worcester County. 
Such friends we deeply appreciate. 


MASSACHUSETTS S&S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in January 


For cruelly driving a horse unfit for labor 
by reason of lameness, a defendant pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to House of Cor- 
rection for one month; suspended one year. 

Two defendants were convicted of cruelly 
torturing a horse. Both pleaded nolo and 
paid fines of $20 each. 


For cruelly shooting a dog and leaving 
it wounded, offender was fined $10. 


Failing to provide proper shelter and 
protection for hogs, two defendants were 
found guilty. One was given one month 
sentence to House of Correction; suspended, 
and put on probation for six months. The 
second paid $15, as costs. 


For failure to provide proper food, drink 
and shelter for hogs and fowls, two defend- 
ants were guilty. One was given three 
months at the House of Correction; sus- 
pended for one year. The other was fined 
$25 and ordered by court to dispose of all 
his animals. 


The owner of three dogs failed to provide 
them with proper food and shelter. He was 
fined $25. 

For cruelly working an unfit horse and 
subjecting him to unnecessary suffering 
(two counts), a defendant was fined $25 on 
each count. He appealed and a jury in Su- 
perior Court found him guilty. He was sen- 
tenced to the House of Correction for a term 
of three months. 


Mar. 1/34 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR * HE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIM 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March /868 
See page 45 for complete list of officers 


MONTHLY REPORT OF OFFICE. S 


See page 43 for complete list of prosecuting ©° cers 
Miles traveled by humane officers.. 13.473 
Cases investigated........... +74 
Animals examined .............. 6 901 
Number of prosecutions.......... 10 
Number of convictions .......... 10 
Horses taken from work.......... 12 


Horses humanely put to sleep..... 
Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 31,977 

Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
19 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Henry Singlewood 
Bisbing of Gales Ferry, Connecticut, Ella 
E. Shaw of East Boston, and S. Irving 
Richardson of Brookline. 


February 13, 1934. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 758 Cases 2,365 
Dogs 576 Dogs 1,890 
Cats 174 Cats 433 
Horses 5 Birds 35 
Birds 2 Horses 3 
Monkey 1 Rabbits 3 

Monkey 1 

Operations 1,114 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital .......... 78 
Cases entered in Dispensary ....... 288 


Fez Monthly Report 


December, 1933 — 31 Days 


Daily average, large animals 47.6 
Forage for same $133.78 
Daily average dogs 9.6 
Forage for same 6.51 
Put to sleep 31 9.58 
Transportation 6.97 
Wages, grooms, etc. 86.86 
Inspector’s wages 27.03 
Superintendent’s salary 149 44 
Assistant’s salary 77.83 
Veterinary’s salary 24.90 
Motor allowance 15.57 
Sundries 42.75 
$581.22 


Entries: 2 horses, 8 mules, 41 donkeys. 

Exits: 10 horses, 4 mules, 29 donkeys. 

SUPT.’s NOTES: Assistant’s and Inspector’s re- 
port on the 70 native fondouks: visits made during 
the month, 708; animals seen, 6,919; animals treated, 
1,876; and animals sent in, 32. 

Inspection of animals in souk market: visits made, 
7; animals seen, 1,508; animals treated, 248; and 
animals sent in, 4. 

. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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Sixty-sixth Annual Report of the President 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1933 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


O issue to our members an annual re- 

port is much like carrying coals to 

Newcastle. As we have said in former 
years, our magazine month by month tells 
the story of our activities. Little seems de- 
manded, then, but a summary of the year’s 
work. 

Statistics, when they tell the truth, can 
tell a great deal but into statistics only a 
small part of the service of our two So- 
cieties can be put. The amount of water 
issuing from a spring can be measured. 
What that water means in health, strength 
and general well being to the people to 
whom it goes—how shall that be measured? 
Through our workers in the schools of 
several states of the Union, through our 
magazine, our literature, the thousands of 
personal contacts. made by the representa- 
tives of both organizations, and the service 
rendered some 40,000 people annually by 
our Hospital, there go out influences that 
defy the most honest compiler of figures. 

First, let us think for a moment of our 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 


Work of Agents 


There are sixteen of our men who have 
the authority of State Police for the en- 
forcement of all anti-cruelty laws. These 
men now have automobiles and are able to 
cover the state as in the old days was an 
utter impossibility. And it is through the 
outlying country sections where today the 
need of our Society is greatest. Multitudes 
of Massachusetts farms are now in the 
hands of foreigners. Many of these people 
know little about the proper care and treat- 
ment of farm animals. Cattle and swine, 
particularly, are constantly being neglected, 
unsheltered, under-fed, and here is a field 
where not only cruelty must be stopped but 
where education and advice are sadly 
needed. By way of illustration, as I am 
writing this report our officer at Worcester 


UNDERGOING X-RAY EXAMINATION 


received a complaint that took him to an 
out-of-the-way farm where he found a barn 
with the roof badly leaking, about a foot of 
water on the floor, a small quantity of wet 
hay, one horse dead from starvation, 12 
hens nearly frozen, their combs black from 
frost, three yearling steers nearly dead 
with hunger, and also 16 pigs in a starving 
condition that had found shelter beneath 
ledges of rocks. In the same mail the report 
came from one of our officers in the south- 
eastern part of the state, in an out-of-the- 
way section, of his finding 11 pigs nearly 
dead from lack of food and proper shelter. 


The Small Animal 


“Tell me,” someone says, “what does your 
Society find to do now that there are no 
horses?” Well, there are still over 40,000 
horses in the Commonwealth, and nearly 
5,000 in Greater Boston. During the past 
year we have had a representative at the 
auction stables where, weekly, horses are 
brought for sale, to stop the sale of all 
those unfit for work. We have rescued from 
these stables and elsewhere and humanely 
put to sleep 596, while 275 have been taken 
from work. Complaints coming by telephone 
or lettter or through personal calls at our 
offices to the number of 5,534 have been in- 
vestigated. Many of these have had to do 
with horses. At our watering stations in 
Boston during the summer 25,281 times 
horses came for a drink. Outside of the 
stock-yards and abattoirs where 485,532 
animals have been inspected by our officers, 
69,453 animals have been under examina- 
tion or inspection. (These figures have 
nothing to do with the work of the Hos- 
pital.) Small animals put to sleep number 
14,710 and animals injured or disabled at 
stock-yards put out of their suffering, 222. 
The miles traveled during the year by our 
officers total 161,184. There have been 119 
prosecutions for unpardonable cruelty and 
109 convictions. 


of Cruelty to Animals 


Now as never before the public is recog- 
nizing the claims of the small animal. Thou- 
sands of calls each year, and each year an 
increasing number, come to us here in Bos- 
ton and in Springfield and at our Rest Farm 
and Shelter at Methuen, and wherever we 
have an agent, to investigate cruelty to 
some dog or cat or to put it painlessly to 
sleep. Nothing to do now that there are so 
many fewer horses! Never has our Society 
ministered to the welfare of so many ani- 
mals as at present. 


The Women’s Auxiliaries 


Again we acknowledge with sincere ap- 
preciation the splendid work done by our 
three Women’s Auxiliaries, the one here in 
Boston, the one in Winchester, and the one 
in Springfield. Their services to our So- 
cieties and our Hospitals have been many. 
Not only have they raised money especially 
for hospital equipment but they have added 
many new and valued friends to our roll 
of members. 


Medals for Hero Dogs | 


In co-operation with the Boston Post, in 
which the accounts of their heroism were 
published, the Society awarded one gold and 
four silver medals to dogs who had, during 
the previous six months, displayed unusual 
intelligence in saving lives. There were 
quite a number of candidates and the merits 
of all were most carefully investigated by a 
competent committee. The gold medal was 
for successfully defending a lone woman 
from intrusion of a robber, two of the silver 
medals for saving other dogs from drown- 
ing or from being struck by an automobile, 
one for saving a little girl from fire, and 
one for saving a baby from drowning. 


“On Behalf of Animals” 


During the summer an entirely new film, 
in two reels, was made for the Society by the 
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University Film Foundation connected with 
Harvard. It is called, “On Behalf of Ani- 
mals,” and centers in the work of our 
Animal Hospital, with pleasing scenes of 
the Society’s Farm at Methuen. It repre- 
sents the latest development in film photo- 
graphy and is available both in the regular, 
35 mm., and the small, 16 mm., size. Very 
favorable arrangements are made for those 
wishing to show it in schools or before adult 
organizations. Our original film, “The Bell 
of Atri,” continues to be in demand, there 
having been 41 rentals in various parts of 
the country during the year and copies of 
the film at different times have been sold 
in this country and abroad. 


Legislation 

We are deeply interested in two bills that 
are before our Legislature. One, if it be- 
comes law, will stop the practice in Massa- 
chusetts of showing horses at horse-shows 
whose tails have been either set up or 
docked. The other will stop the sufferings 
of many of the animals kept at roadside 
gasoline and lunch places. 


Finances 


Through the loyalty and generosity of 
our members and friends we have gone 
through the year without the necessity of 
cutting out any of our activities. To these 
dear helpers we are deeply grateful. Some 
have been able to give out of a more or less 
abundance, and many only at the cost of 
much self-denial and sacrifice. To us, each 
gift has seemed like a sacred trust to be 
administered with conscientious care and 
fidelity. 


The Treasurer’s Report 


Current expenses for the year, including 
depreciation and replacement, were $283,- 
160.73, current receipts, $262,258.66—deficit, 
$20,902.07. This deficit we were, fortun- 
ately, able to take care of by drawing upon 


certain legacies designated for our current 
work. 


The Press 


How great our debt to the press of the 
Commonwealth we shall never know. We 
do know it is a large one, for many col- 
umns of publicity have been freely given 
to our work and new friends are constantly 
being won through such knowledge of the 


Societies as comes to them through the 
press. 


A PASTURE AT THE REST FARM FOR 


HORSES 
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THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY’S 
AGENTS 


During 1933 


Miles traveled ............... 161,184 
Complaints investigated 5,534 
Animals examined in investiga- 

Horses taken from work ...... 275 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 596 
Other animals humanely put to 

Animals inspected at stockyards 

aed abattoirs .............. 485,532 
Injured or sick animals at stock- 

yards and abattoirs humanely 

Horses watered on Boston Streets 25,281 
Presecmtsoms 119 
109 

Ambulance Trips 

Horse ambulances ............ 76 
Small animal ambulances ..... 5,633 


THE ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
Including Springfield Branch 
During 1933 


Small animals treated ........ 8,539 
Birds ..... 65 
Cases entered in Hospital ..... 8,652 
Dispensary Cases 

Small animals treated ......... 28,625 
33 
Treated by corresp d oe 514 
Total treated in Dispensary .._. 29,132 
Total animals and birds treated 

Summary 

Cases in Hospital since opened, 

Cases in Dispensary since March 


In making your will, please remember 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 
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Springfield, Methuen and Hyann 
Though the following figures a: in- 
cluded in those given above, we give =hem 
in detail for the Springfield B nch, 
Methuen, and Hyannis (Cape Cod). 


Our Springfield Report 


Cases Investigated ........... 719 
Animals Inspected ........... 5,508 
Horses taken from work, being 

unfit for service ........... 9 
Horses humanely destroyed ... 21 
Cases prosecuted for willful acts 

48 
Cases prosecuted and convicted 46 
Injured and debilitated cows and 

calves destroyed .......... 16 
Small animals humanely de- 

3,067 
Homes found for small animals 661 
Birds humanely destroyed ..... 76 
Birds released ............... 23 
Ambulance calls for small ani- 

Miles traveled in investigations 20,643 
Dispensary cases ............ 2,875 
Hospital cases ............... 945 
22 

Methuen Rest Farm and Shelter 
Small animals called for or re- 

2,121 
Ambulance calls ............. 1,038 
Complaints investigated ..... 159 
Animals inspected ........... 10,439 
Poultry inspected............ 102,432 
Horses taken from work ...... 26 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 153 
Cows humanely put to sleep ._. 5 
Hogs humanely put to sleep ... 3 
Average number horses at Farm 

15,086 

Cape Cod District 

Cases investigated ............. 789 
Animals inspected ........... 1,339 
Horses put to sleep... 1 
3 
3 
Small animals put to sleep .._.. 711 
Homes found for small animals 57 
Ambulance calls for small ani- 

Miles traveled in investigations . 15,908 


Humane talks 
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The American Humane Education Society 


T is impossible adequately to set forth 
l anything like the total accomplish- 

ment in a year’s work of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society. Figures 
may represent facts but they appear cold 
without detailed explanation. When we 
state that no less than 735,182 persons were 
reached in the audiences, both juvenile and 
adult, of our thirteen field workers through- 
out the country, we realize that it does not 
convey much in the way of telling our story 
of humane education, yet figures seem to 
be the only concise way in which we can 
put much of it here. We cannot emphasize 
too strongly the vast importance of our co- 
operation with the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, national, district and local, and, to a 
lesser extent, with other educational and 
philanthropic organizations with whose 
officers we are in constant correspond- 
ence. In summing up the year’s work of 
our various representatives, only the high 
lights here and there can be given, as to 
present any adequate summary of each one 
would mean repetition of the same activi- 
ties, for all are talking in schools, all are 
giving addresses before various adult or- 


ganizations, and all are performing, each 
in his own territory, other very similar 
tasks. 

The Band of Mercy 


The organized Band of Mercy, after more 
than fifty years, still appears to be one 
of the most effective ways to promote hu- 
mane education. These Bands are usually 
in schools, sponsored by the teachers. More 
than 7,000 were reported in the twelve 
months, of which about 1,100 were in Massa- 
chusetts. The latter represent the work 
of Miss Maryott whose entire time is de- 
voted to that state. In 1933 she visited 
schools in 15 different towns, including sev- 
eral of the larger cities, where she gave 
188 talks, usually with lantern slides. More 
than 40,000 children were thus pledged to 
kindness to animals. The other 6,000 new 
Bands represent many states, Syria, Bul- 
garia, Argentina, Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick. The total number of Bands organ- 
ized to date is 198,869. 


Other Work in the East 


The vacancy caused by the death of Mrs. 
Hall, who conducted our regular press bu- 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Teleph (Complaints, Ambul ) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 


Harry L. ALLEN Davin A. BOLTON 
Harvey R. FULLER HowARD WILLAND 
WALTER B. 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 


THEODORE W. PEARSON, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 


Rozsert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
WINFIELD E. DUNHAM, New Bedford Bristol 


HaroLp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis, 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 


T. Kina HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpITH WASHBURN 
CLARKB, Pres.; Mrs. A. J. FUuRBUSH, Treas.; Mrs. 
AGNES P. FISHER, Ch. Work Com. 


Springfield Branch—Mrs. DoNALD C. KIBBE, Pres. ; 
Mrs. AARON Treas. 


Winchester Branch—Mrs. RicHarp S. TAYLOR, 
Pres.; Miss Bessie SMALL, Treas. 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 


F. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 
H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
F. SCHROEDER, pD.v.M. 

B. SCHNELLE, v.mM.p. 

O. MUNSON, v.M.p. 

L. BLAKELY, v. M. b. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
| Veterinarians 


A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


On 


SOME PROSECUTIONS MADE BY 
OFFICERS OF MASS. S. P. C. A. 
DURING THE YEAR 


A trapper was convicted for setting and 
maintaining traps for the capture of fur- 
bearing animals which would cause continu- 
ous suffering and were not designed to kill 
at once or take animals alive and unhurt. 
He was fined $50. 

No less than twenty-five defendants were 
summoned for failure to provide proper 
and sufficient food, drink and shelter for 
their animals. Several cases were filed; in 
some probation was given; others paid fines 
ranging from five to fifty dollars. 

A defendant who had the custody of fifty- 
seven calves was found guilty of transport- 
ing them in an unnecessarily cruel manner. 
He was fined $75. Two other cases of 
cruelly overcrowding and transporting of 
cows and calves upon motor vehicles re- 
sulted in fines of $10 and $50. Overcrowd- 
ing fowl after being warned, two defend- 
ants were fined $10 each. 

Five drivers of motor vehicles who hit 
and injured dogs knowingly, subjecting 
them to unnecessary cruelty and suffering 
were found guilty in court. Four were 
fined $25 each, one $20. 

A score of offenders were convicted of 
working horses afflicted with gall sores, and 
for cruel beatings. Small fines were gen- 
erally imposed. 

One keeper and trainer of game-cocks was 
arraigned in court and fined $19 and costs. 
Ten other persons, for being present where 
preparations were being made for the exhi- 
bitions of fighting birds, were fined $10 
each. 

The prosecuting officers of the Society 
are advised and instructed that it is al- 
ways better, when possible, to convert men 
from cruelty than to convict them in courts, 
and that the test of a Society’s usefulness 
is not the number of its prosecutions, but 
the number of acts of cruelty it is able to 
prevent. 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 


reau from Boston, was not filled till March 
1, when Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke took 
up the work, with an office at headquarters. 
She has been for years the efficient presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and immediately 
succeeded in supplementing this work by 
able contributions as a speaker and writer 
in the humane education field. For the 
press bureau she sent out more than 5,000 
slips and about as many leaflets and cards, 
while more than 1,500 letters and cards 
were written. She attended 169 club meet- 
ings, at many of which she gave addresses, 
and made 13 radio talks. Miss Gilbert de- 
voted the year to the cities, towns and rural 
sections in Vermont, with remarkable re- 
sults, organizing nearly 1,000 Bands of 
Mercy in 483 different schools. She gave 
650 talks, mostly in schools, in 145 towns. 
Mr. Wentzel, working from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
reached about 40,000 children and distribu- 
ted 77,000 pieces of literature. He intro- 
duced a bill in the Pennsylvania legislature 
to prohibit the cropping of dogs’ ears. 


In Southern States 


Three white workers and three colored 
workers comprise our staff in the South, 
where perhaps as great progress is being 
made in humane education as anywhere in 
the country. Miss Finley, though handi- 
capped by a period of illness and also by 
the early closing of schools in Virginia in 
the spring, gave more than 300 school talks, 
resulting in 400 new Bands of Mercy :com- 
prised of about 20,000 children. Mr. Burton 
traveled 27,000 miles in Tennessee and ad- 
jacent states, reaching 56,000 people, both 
juvenile and adult, in his school talks and 
other addresses. Mrs. Weathersbee organ- 
ized a humane society in Georgia, planned 
Be Kind to Animals Week celebrations in 
five cities, gave instruction in humane edu- 
cation in summer schools, in addition to 427 
regular talks, and co-operated with others 
in seeking a chair of humane education in 
the State University. 

Mr. Lemon, working among the colored 
people of Virginia, visited 205 schools, 
gave 51 addresses before adult audiences, 
and held an exhibit at the State Teachers’ 
Association besides speaking at the summer 
school at Hampton Institute. Mr. Carroll, 
working principally in South Carolina 
though occasionally visiting other states, 
found his way into 500 schools, addressed 
a hundred adult gatherings, distributed 
more than 15,000 pieces of literature, and 
altogether reached 137,500 persons. The 
third colored worker, Mr. Barnwell, oper- 
ates in Texas and gave more time than 
usual to rural districts. He attended many 
religious conventions and associations, giv- 
ing 252 addresses, in addition to the regular 
school work, and was responsible for a very 
successful celebration of Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. 


In the Middle and Far West 
Mrs. Toomim in Chicago finds humane 
education work growing by leaps and 
bounds. Governor Horner endorsed the Be 
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Kind to Animals Week program of Illinois, 
and Mrs. Toomim arranged a series of 
broadcasts with prominent speakers. for 
every day of the Week. She carried on sum- 
mer programs at 16 settlement and neigh- 
borhood houses in Chicago. Her school 
work resulted in 2,339 Bands of Mercy 
being reported. Mrs. Nichols, with head- 
quarters in Washington State, centers her 
activities in the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, her work as national chairman of the 
committee on humane education involving 
much correspondence as well as frequent 
long trips to conventions. She participated 
in the program at the national convention 
and took charge of our exhibit there. Mrs. 
Park, from Palo Alto, California, carries on 
the work of the Western Press Committee 
by dispatching short articles to about 550 
newspapers west of the Mississippi River. 
She superintended the distribution of half 
a ton of humane literature (contributed by 
a friend) in the schools of San Francisco. 


Be Kind to Animals Week 


As usual, activities in connection with this 
national anniversary were among the out- 
standing accomplishments of the year. Two 
nation-wide contests were conducted, in the 
interests of Our Dumb Animals—one for 
the best verse, and one for the best photo- 
graphs taken by children with their own 
cameras. Two cash prizes were awarded in 
the former, entries having come from 45 
states and provinces, and three cash prizes 
were given in the latter. National posters 
and reprints from Our Dumb Animals, in 
addition to quantities of other literature, 
were sent to humane societies and indi- 
viduals generally. In Massachusetts Gov- 
ernor Ely gave another excellent proclama- 
tion of the Week, and the usual free litera- 
ture was sent to all the teachers in elemen- 
tary schools. Perhaps the most significant 
of all was the state-wide poster contest, in 
which it is estimated that 70,000 posters 
were made in public and parochial schools 
of Massachusetts. The teachers selected 
and sent in 6,071. They came from 458 
schools, representing 152 cities and towns. 
For these 725 first medals, 826 second 
medals and 1,172 honorable mentions, ecarry- 
ing a free subscription to Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, were awarded. Many of the best 
posters were exhibited for two weeks at the 
Boston Public Library where they were 
viewed by hosts of interested visitors. © 


International Work 


The international character of the So- 
ciety is shown by the almost daily cor- 
respondence with one of the foreign coun- 
tries, in ten of which we have special repre- 
sentatives. Literature or other supplies 
have been sent in varying quantities to 
Honduras, Argentina, Brazil, Ireland, Nor- 
way, Bulgaria, Esthonia, Turkey, Morocco, 
South Africa, India, China, and Japan, be- 
sides Porto Rico and the Philippines. This 
literature, while largely in English, is also 
in several other languages. 


New Publications 
Our enterprising field worker, Miss Gil- 
bert, from her talks in New England 
schools, compiled an entirely new pamphlet 
of 48 pages, “An Early Start to Kindness,” 
especially adapted for use by teachers in 
first and second grades, which is meeting 
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with warm approval. Besides an edition of 
10,000 copies of this, an equal number was 
required of a sixth edition of the ever- 
popular “Teacher’s Helper,” and of the new 
“Exercises for Schools on Humane Day.” 
A new play for children, several leaflets on 
animals and humane education, and re- 
peated editions of “The Great Cruelty” 
(national report on slaughter-house_ re- 
form) and “The Shame of It” (showing the 
cruelty in “setting up” horses’ tails) were 
among the new publications. Two editions 
of the Humane Calendar appeared, both of 
which were exhausted before the end of the 
year. 


Free Literature and Other Supplies 


An aggregate of 125,000 leaflets, pam- 
phlets, cards, books, calendars, etc., were dis- 
patched without charge from our home 
office. This count does not include such 
supplies as buttons, badges, pennants, chil- 
dren’s posters and the like, for all of which 
we have constant calls. At the national con- 
vention in Hartford, Conn., there was a 
general exhibit of our work and many of 
our publications were distributed gratui- 
tously. 


Jack London Club 


Twenty-two thousand, one hundred and 
eighty-four new members of the Jack Lon- 
don Club added in 1933 indicates no lack of 
interest in our organized protest against 
the cruelty of trained animal performances. 
The total registered membership to date is 
587,151. 


Receipts and Expenses 


Current expenses, $24,639.84; current re- 
ceipts, $18,943.86—deficit, $5,695.98. Though 
our American Humane Education Society 
receives far less by way of bequests than 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, though the need 
is equally great, we were able to meet this 
deficit out of a legacy which could be used 
for that purpose. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


. 


In making your will, please remember 
the American Humane Education Society. 


JUNIOR S. P. C. A. IN LUCENA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
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Annuity Bonds 


ANY men and women, lovers o' ani- 

mals, are getting both happines and 
material comfort from our two Soci ties’ 
Annuity Bonds. These bonds are abso! tely 
safe and yield a return according to one’s 
age. They make their appeal ordinar’ + to 
people over 40 years of age. Senc the 
coupon for a free folder which give: full 
details. Fill in the coupon and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation to me, please send 
me your folder which tells all about your 
Annuity Bonds. 


For Retired Workers 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. 

We will welcome your contribution to 
this fund. Please make checks payable to 
Treasurer, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and 
specify that the amount contributed is for 
the Humane Education Trust Fund. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 


dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 


Avenue, Boston. 
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Bell, Mrs. Samuel Kent 
Bemis, Frank B. 
Bolles, Mrs. Mary K. 
Boston Plate & Window 
Glass Co. 
Bray, Miss Ella W. 
Brown, Mrs. J. Frederick 
Burke, Mrs. Florence E. 
Burr, Mrs. Herman M. 
Burr, I. Tucker 
Cabot, Mrs. Susan 
Champlin, Mme. 
lina de 
Chase, Miss Alice P. 
Cheever, Mrs. Grace J. 
Churchill, W. W. 
“Clark, A. Frank 
Clark, Miss Elizabeth 
Cochran, Mrs. Edwin Paul 
Codrington, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Converse, Mrs. Costello C. 
Corliss, Miss Clara K. 
Couch, Franklin ‘Lindley 
Craigin, Mrs. Louise 
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Crane, Mrs. Francis V. 
Crocker, Mrs. Charles T. 
Crocker, Mrs. Emmons 
Crocker, Emmons 
Crocker, Miss Katherine 
Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works 
Crossman, Howard A. 
Crossman, Mrs. Howard A. 
Crowninshield, B. B. 
Cummings, Miss Florence 


Cummins, Miss Anne M. 
Cummins, Miss Elizabeth 


Cunningham, Mrs. Flor- 
ence C, 

Curran, Mrs. Maurice 

Curtis, Miss Amy 

Curtis, Mrs. Ben Aldrich 

Curtis, Miss Clara 


Curtiss, Mrs. Frederic 
Haines 

Cutler, Mrs. Charles N. 

Dane, E. B. 


Dane, Mrs. E. B. 
Daniels, Mrs. Gertrude C. 
Davis, Albert M. 
Davis, Mrs. Kate K. 
Davol, Miss Florence W. 
Day, A. L. 
Day, Cordelia P. ‘‘“Mem- 
orial Life Membership” 
DeGogorza, Mme. Emma 
Eames 
DeWolf, Charles E. 
Douglas, Elizabeth 
Dresser, Miss Celina L. 
Drooker, Mrs. Minnie 
Dudley, Miss Sarah A. 
Eldredge, Mrs. E. H. 
Emerson, Charles H. 
Endicott, Miss Katherine 
Endicott, William 
Ernst, Mrs. Harold C. 
Evans, Owen N. 
Ewing, Miss Amanda W. 
Farley, Dr. Wm. C. 
Fay, Miss Sarah B. 
Fearing, Mrs. George R. 
Fish, Miss Margaret A. 
Fisher, H. 
Fiske, Miss Gertrude 


Floyd, Mrs. Edward E. 
Forbes, Mrs. Alice H. 
Ford, Willis A. 
Foss, Mrs. James O. 
Foster, Miss Fanny 
Foster, G. Herbert 
Fottler, Mrs. Jacob 
Fowler, G. W. 
Fowler, H. P. 
Frothingham, Mrs. Louis 
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Garritt, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Gay, Mrs. Josephine S. 
Geiger, Mrs. Albert, Jr. 
Gifford, Josiah H. 
Godbeer, George H. 
Goddard, Miss M. L. 
Gray, Miss Elizabeth F. 
Gray, Miss Ellen 

Gray, Roland 

Greenough, Mrs. Henry V. 
Grinnel, Mrs. Susan B. 
Grout, Mrs. Zira R. 
Grozier, Mrs. E. A. 
Hammond, Samuel 
Harrison, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Hathaway, Mrs. C. P. 
Hemenway, Augustus 
Hemenway, Mrs. Augustus 
Hemenway, Mrs. Myles 
Henderson, Mrs. H. P. 
Hickey, Mrs. J. G. 
Hickey, Miss Mary Moore 
Higginson, Francis L. 
Higginson, Mrs. Francis 


Hill, Miss Ella A. 
Hill, Haven G. 
Hitcheock, John 
Holmes, Mrs. Margaret 
A. Ramsay 
Hooper, Mrs. James R. 
Horsford, Miss Cornelia 
Hotchkin, F. M. 
Hotchkin, William C. 
Houghton, Miss Elizabeth 
G. 
Houston, Ada Bell 
Howard, Frank A. 
Howes, Mrs. Ernest 
Hoyt, Mrs. Frank C. 
Hughes, Miss Ada F. 
Hunt, Miss Belle 
Huntington, Mrs. 
Low 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Mabel 
Ingersoil, W. Fitch 
Innes, Charles H. 
Ivers, Miss Ella F. 
Jackson, Mrs. Ann Gavitt 
Jacobs, Mrs. F. W. 
James, Ellerton 
Kaufman, Mrs. Carl F. 
Kidder, Nathaniel T. 
King, Miss Caroline W. 
Kinzle, Mrs. Japsey 
Lockett 
Kittredge, Mrs. John 
Knowlton, Mrs. Wallace 
M. 
Krook, Mrs. Amanda J. 
Lahey, Mrs. Frank H. 
Langshaw, Walter H. 
Lawrence, John S. 
Lentz, Mrs. Eliza 
Leonard, Mrs. Chas. H. 
Loring, Miss Helen 
Loring, Mrs. Homer 
Lyman, Miss Mabel 
Mabbett, Mrs. H. Earle 
MacDonald, Mrs. C. L. 
MacNevin, Miss Agnes J. 
Macomber, John R. 
Mandell, George 8. 
Mason, A. P., M.D. 
Mason, Miss Nannie G. 
Mayer, Richard 
McDonald, Mrs. Wm. J. 
McPherson, William J. 
Mellor, Frank E. 
Melvin, Mrs. Clara M. 
Merrill, Sherburne M. 
Milliken, Arthur N. 
Milliken, Mrs. A. N. 
Morse, Mrs. Susan A. 
Munsell, Alex. E. O. 
Murray, Mrs. T. Morris 
Newhall, Frederick H. 
Niles, Irving Harris 
Norcross, Grenville H. 
Ogle, Mrs. Kate 
Paine, Richard C. 
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Paine, Mrs. Richard C. 

Parker, Miss Eleanor S. 

Parker, William A. 

Paul, Frank 

Peabody, Philip G. 

Peirce, Miss Charlotte 

Peirce, J. Gadget 

Pfaff, Mrs. Charles 

Phelps, Mrs. Frances 

Phillips, Mrs. Charles 
E. H. 

Pike, Mrs. Frank B. 

Pope, Mrs. Walter B. 

Porter, Miss Frances R. 

Pratt, Mrs. Edmund T. 

Pratt, L. Tyler 

Putnam, Miss Florence N. 

Queensbury Mills, Inc. 

Quincy, Mrs. H. P. 

Rea, Charles S. 

Rich, Miss Alice 

Richardson, Mrs. Charles 
F. 

Riley, Charles E. 

Riley, Miss Mabel Louise 

Roberts, Paul B. 

Robertson, Mrs. M. W. 

Robinson, Forrest 

Robinson, William A., Jr. 

Rockwell, Mrs. C. P. 

Rogers, Bradlee 

Rountree, Mrs. H. H. 

Rowe, E. J. 

Rowe, Mrs. E. J. 

Sampson, Mrs. R. deW. 

Schaltenbrand, Miss E. L. 

Schwarz, Richard 

Sears, Miss Eleanora Ran- 
dolph 

Sedgwick, Mrs. Lydia C. 
R 


Selfridge, Mrs. G. S. 
Shapleigh, Amelia 
Shaw, Samuel 
Shepard, Harvey N. 
Sias, Mrs. Alice E. 
Silsbee, “Miss Alice M. 
Silsbee, Mrs. George S. 
Simonds, Otis 
Singleton, Mrs. Annie M. 
Sisco, Mrs. Claire C. 
Smith, Mrs. Ida A. 
Snow, Miss Louise 
Spaulding, Mrs. Harriet M. 
Spring, John C. 
Stearns, Charles H. 
Stewart, Miss Gertrude M. 
Storrow, Mrs. James J. 
Jr. 
Symmes, Mrs. Henry W. 
Taylor, Mrs. John Phelps 
Thayer, Mrs. E. R. 
Thissell, Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Thompson, Miss Mary 
Helen 
Thorn, Mrs. Mary 
Thurber, Mrs. C. H. 
Tilton, Joseph B. 
Tolfree, Edw. R. 
Tower, Miss Florence E. 
Travelli, Mrs. Charles I. 
Twombly, John Fogg 
Underwood, Miss Mary R. 
Underwood, Miss Sophia 
A 


Upham, Miss E. Annie 
Valentine, Mrs. Grace E. 
Von Kieffer, Baroness 
Walker, John B. 

Ward, Miss M. DeC. 
Waterman, Mrs. Charles H. 
Watkins, Miss Emma C. 
Webster, Ruth E. 

West, Miss Edith E. 
Whitman, Hendrick H. 
Whitney, Mrs. Geoffrey G. 
Wilkes, Mrs. Madge 
Wilkinson, Edw. S. 
Williams, Mrs. E. S. 
Wilson, Miss Helen L. 
Winkley, H. W. 

Wood, Cornelius A. 
Wood, Miss Rosalind 
Wood, Mrs. William M. 
Woodman, Miss Mary 
Wright, Mrs. Eva Edgar 
Young, Mrs. B. L. 
Young, Perey L. 
Younglove, Mrs. Wm. K. 
Younglove, William K. 
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Associate Life Members 


Arnold, Miss Abbie T. Phillips, Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Babcock, Miss Edith Pillsbury, Parker W. 
Beekman, John V., Jr. Pitman, Mrs. Theodore B. 
Beekman, Mrs. John V., Powers, Mrs. L. C. 

Jr. Pratt, Mrs. Clara E. 


Besson, Florence C. Pratt, R. M. 
Bliss, Philip W. Putnam, Mrs. Harriett 
Bowler, Mrs. Mary W. Richards, E. .Ira 
Burdett, Mrs. Paul Richardson, Mrs. Guy 
Burnham, Henry D. Rogers, Miss Catherine L. 
Caldwell, Miss L. W. Safford, Mrs. Nath’l M. 
Carpenter, Edwin Z. Schweppe, Mrs. H. M. 
Coburn, Mrs. C. W. Seeberg, Elizabeth 
Coolidge, Miss Annie Belle Shattuck, Miss G. A. 
Crocker, Mrs. Caroline B. Short, Mrs. Eliza B. 
Edmunds, Miss Helen C. Simmons, Miss F. W. 
Fowler, Josiah H. Singleton, George F. S. 
Freshel, Mrs. Curt P. Skinner, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Goddard, Benjamin Sloan, Mrs. E. 8S. 
Grimes, E. E. Soule, Miss Sarah M. 
Holland, Miss Florence Stearns, Miss Ellen 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. P. R. Stearns, Miss Priscilla 
Hooper, Edward W. Stone, Miss Esther A. 
Hosmer, Miss Phoebe Lee Thayer, Charles E. 
Hyslop, Samuel Thayer, E. K. 
Ingram-Eiser, Mrs. Alex- Thayer, Miss Harriet F. 

ander Thayer, Miss Marjorie 
Jones, Miss Helen L. Thayer, Miss Nancy 
King, Mrs. H. P. Thorndike, Albert 
Kingsbury, W. S. Van Horn, Dora 
Leve, Mrs. Sigmund Van Horn, Elsa 
Minot, C. H. Walker, Mrs. William B. 
Newcombe, Miss Adelaide Webster, H. S. 

Ww Wheelwright, Mrs. A. C. 


Osborne, Lyman P. Williams, Mrs. Edward R. 


A Great Opportunity 


HE American Humane Education So- 

ciety, founded in Boston by Geo. T. 
Angell, is an educational institution that is 
actually world-wide in its activities; that 
commands the consideration of old and 
young alike; that knows no race, color or 
creed; that makes its appeal on the ground 
of our common humanity. Founded on faith 
in God and in the belief that in the human 
heart there are divine impulses and emo- 
tions that can be awakened into living ener- 
gies, this Society has been, during the years 
since 1889, unceasingly preaching its great 
gospel of justice, kindness, brotherliness, 
peace; pleading for gifts to enlarge its 
work; venturing forth often when it has 
had to trust the future for its funds; and, 
through generous and devoted friends, 
wielding a power for the uplifting of man 
and for lessening the suffering of animal 
life beyond all reckoning. ; 

The years that have passed since the 
Society was organized have vindicated the 
judgment and made evident the far-seeing 
vision of its founder. 

It is primarily the child in whom humane 
education is directly interested. The culti- 
vation of the spirit of kindness to animals 
is but the starting point toward that larger 
humanity which includes one’s fellows of 
every race and clime. Let it be said again 
and again that whatever societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals have done 
for the creatures below us, they have done 
infinitely more for men, women and children 
in the reaction upon their characters, trans- 
forming and ennobling their relations to 
each other. Fundamentally humane educa- 
tion stands for the ideals in character and 
life which are the goal of Christianity. At 
their best the church and the Sunday- 
school can meet face to face but a part of 
the youth of any land. In the schools of 
the nation, however, the vast majority can 
be reached through humane education, which 
raises no question of sect or creed, but fur- 
nishes a common standing ground for such 
moral teaching as all good citizens hold 
vital to a people’s welfare. 
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The Telling Tail 


ELLEN LAIDLOW 


The little tail of our dear dog, 
A treasury of emotion, 

Is sensitive as it can be 
To every jolly notion. 


Just as a sun-dial simply shows 
None but the sunny hours; 

So happy times atune the tail 
Of this little dog of ours. 


Sometimes he wags it warily 
In motion like a query; 

Slow and uncertain, with restraint; 
And patience quite unweary. 


But when his joy is unconfined 
His tail is most emphatic; 

With frantic force it freely wags 
Until it is ecstatic! 


Prepare now for BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK (April 
16-21) by being kind to animals every day in the year. 
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ANIMALS 


RS. MAURICE 

W. TURNER, 
the wife of a Bro¢ék- 
line, Mass., phy- 
sician, sends Our 
Dumb Animals each 
month to her grand- 
niece, thirteen-year- 
old Jane Cadogan, 
whe lives in Moco- 
rito, Mexico, more 
than a hundred miles 
from any other 
American chil- 
dren. This is what 
Jane recently wrote to 
her aunt. 


“You must think 
that I have been 
very neglectful for 
not thanking you 
for the animal 
Magazines you_ so 
often send me. 
They are very in- 
my teresting aslama 
lover of all animals. 
The companionship 
of my cat and dog 
takes the vlace of 
that of any other 
playmates. My dcg 
“Kito,” is of a very 
jealous nature, for on Christmas morning amid the excite- 
ment of things he thought himself neglected, so finding a 
twig of holly he came and sat up with it in his mouth, 
saying, ‘Merry Christmas’ in his own way. Again I thank 
you for the magazines.” 


JANE AND “KITO” IN MEXICO 


A Goose That Drives the Cows 


JULIETTE FRAZIER 


OME time ago a farmer of Ballston, Oregon, while out 

hunting, shot and wounded a wild Canadian goose by 
breaking the tip of one of her wings. Feeling sorry for the 
injured bird, the farmer took the goose home and placed her 
in the barnyard with the rest of his fowls. 


At first the goose was very shy at the approach of any 
human being, but being entirely dependent for her living 
upon the hand that was feeding her, in time she became quite 
tame, and eventually a great help on her master’s farm. 


Every evening the goose goes out into the pasture and 
drives the cows home. When they loiter by the wayside she 
urges them on by pecking at their legs until they obey her. 
After they reach the barn this clever honker drives each cow 
into her own stall. Occasionally when some cow becomes un- 
ruly and refuses to go into her stall the goose has to work 


HOW MANY FROGS CAN YOU FIND IN THIS PICTURE? 


very hard, but she never gives up until she has succeeded in 
driving each animal into its proper place. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“Klondike” of Nome, an Alaskan husky, dropped in at the Angell Animal Hospital 
recently to be given an examination by Dr. Hugh F. Dailey. Miss Jean Dempster, the 


owner, and Klondike are often heard on the radio. 


Photo from Boston Post. 


66 Patsy” 


R. J. JACKSON, M.D. 


ODAY, in a freshly made box padded 

with the flowers of late summer, I laid 
away beneath the sheltering branches of a 
giant oak, our little pet and constant com- 
panion, our dearly loved buff-colored span- 
iel, “Patsy.” 

During my lifetime, I have listened to 
many funeral sermons, some of them beau- 
tiful, most of them terrible. In many of 
them was a very evident effort to paint a 
picture of the departed, in which, could the 
subject of the eulogy have heard it, he 
would never have recognized himself. 

It is easy for me to pay tribute to our 
little friend without outraging truth or in 
stirring up the emotions in discussing the 
age-old subject of destiny. 

It was in what Patsy did not possess as 
well as what she did possess that endeared 
her to us. Being “just a dog,” she knew no 
hate, no envy, no jealousy, no longing for 
a better station in life. Not being under 
the handicap of being human, she had no 
ambition to excel her neighbors. She liked 
them all and they in turn liked her. She 


didn’t gossip about them or lie about them. 
The only social obligation she recognized 
was discharged by a playful greeting and 
a vigorous wagging of her little golden tail. 
Her life was not poisoned by mourning over 
the past or in dreaming of the future. One 
day at a time, and that a happy one, seemed 
to be her motto. Besides her apparent ob- 
ject of radiating sunshine every day of her 
life, she had only one other ambition, and 
while she never achieved it, she set a fine 
example of patient and undiscouraged per- 
sistence. She always wanted to catch a 
cotton-tail rabbit, and never seemed able 
to figure out why her little short legs and 
fluffy feet could not carry her fast enough. 

I have mentioned a few of the qualities 
and emotions that she did not possess, not 
being human. On the other hand, if the 
value of a life were measured by its contri- 
bution of happiness, Patsy’s gift to us has 
been generous, eleven years without a bark 
or snarl, without a sulk or sign of dis- 
appointment, nothing but an affectionate 
look in her big brown eyes, and always a 
happy welcome at the door. 


I wonder who of us has, as unfailingly 
and uncomplainingly, contributed more? 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Mar. 
Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatur: 


and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society w)’ send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy o hirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Ba» \ and 
the name and post-office address of the preside who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy lit ature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literatu > and 


Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and forty-two new Hands 
of Mercy were reported during January, 
Of these, 308 were in Illinois, 11) in 
Georgia, 74 in Massachusetts, 22 in Vir- 
ginia, 14 in Pennsylvania, five in Florida, 
three each in Tennessee and Vermont, and 
one each in Missouri, New Jersey, and 
Wisconsin. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 199,411 


A Big Dollar’s Worth 


For only one dollar the new volume of 
Our Dumb Animals, containing all twelve 
numbers for 1933, will be sent to any ad- 
dress. This consists of 192 pages of the best 
humane literature, with 150 attractive illus- 
trations of animals and birds, all substan- 
tially bound in green cloth with gilt titles. 
It is the best bargain of the kind we know 
of, ideally adapted for school and public li- 
brary shelves. Why not place a copy in your 
library in celebration of Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week? We have on hand yet a few 
copies of similar bound volumes for pre- 
vious years, which will be sent anywhere for 
only 75 cents while they last. Address, Our 
Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, 


A dispatch to the Register, New Haven, 
Conn., says that when his dog’s freedom is 
endangered a six-year-old Helena, Montana, 
boy is willing to whip the whole police de- 
partment. Fists clenched and tears stream- 
ing down his face, the boy offered to do as 
much when he was brought before the 
police chief of that city after the dog was 
taken to the pound. The police chief, who 
did not disclose the identity of the lad, 
turned the dog loose. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 

TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the World. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 

A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 


Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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